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THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT OF FREE HIGHER 
EDUCATION 



CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 



In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to my 
attitude toward higher education and my motives in writing this 
article I venture to begin with the statement that I am in the 
fullest possible sympathy with free high schools. I believe also 
in state-supported universities and normal schools. I am heartily 
in accord with the policy of encouraging as many students as 
possible to take advantage of the educational opportunities offered 
by the higher institutions in the American educational system. 

This explicit statement is made because at a recent educational 
conference where the questions were raised which will be pro- 
pounded in the following paragraphs there appeared a tendency 
to turn the discussion into a statement of sympathies. I am 
anxious to have the matter of my personal sympathies and those 
of my readers decently attended to at the outset. We can then 
turn from our American exultation over our glorious educational 
system to certain hard and persistent facts which are beginning 
to demand consideration of a type which hitherto has not been 
accorded them. 

The fact is that America has launched in its program of a 
tax-supported higher education an experiment of such magnitude 
that there is some question as to our ability to see it through. This 
experiment was launched in a small way and without the slightest 
calculation on the part of communities as to the scope of the 
experiment. It has been running along for a period of years 
without encountering any serious obstacles. In recent years it 
has developed with tremendous rapidity. We have all been 
fascinated by this rapid growth of higher education, and we have 
applauded its expansion. Even today one can find no end of 
general enthusiasm for free high schools and state-supported 
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universities. It seems to be the rankest kind of heresy even to 
use the word experiment. Yet experiment is the only legitimate 
descriptive word to apply to this whole series of undertakings. 

Europeans have been more keenly aware than native Americans 
of the experimental character of our program. They have seen 
also the relation of our free high schools and higher institutions 
to our general social system. This clearer insight of the Europeans 
is due to the fact that their institutions corresponding to our higher 
schools are all tuition schools. There is no tax-supported sec- 
ondary school in Europe, or for that matter any other continent 
except North America. Europe has never ventured to consider 
paying for higher schools out of public taxation. The higher 
schools abroad are class schools designed to give training only 
to the upper ranks of society. The upper classes have kept for 
themselves and their children the right to superior schooling and 
have never thought of admitting the lower classes to a liberal 
share in higher learning; much less have they thought of offering 
it freely to all comers. 

Europe has seen clearly in the contrast between American 
practices and her own the effort of a democracy to make intellectual 
opportunity as nearly universal as possible. Europe has also 
been very skeptical as to the success of this effort. Sometimes this 
skepticism has expressed itself in economic terms, and doubt has 
been recorded as to the possibility of raising a whole people to a 
higher level without disrupting industrial society; but more 
commonly the doubt of Europe has been expressed in social terms. 
How is America to develop leaders if she spreads her higher training 
like a thin veneer over the whole population ? 

We could afford to go on our way without heeding the skepticism 
of Europe if our experiment were meeting with unqualified success. 
Frankness with ourselves, however, compels us, in view of many 
recent happenings, seriously to ask whether the experiment is 
going on as we should like to have it. 

First, let us ask whether we are really able to afford high 
schools. A short time ago there came to the writer of this article 
a letter from a town in the northern part of North Dakota contain- 
ing the following paragraphs : 
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Five successive crop failures in this part of the state have so reduced 
credit that the banks will no longer cash the teachers' salary warrants. The 
school district does not know where it can obtain funds. Bonds sold within 
the state could not secure money for at least a year because the school funds 
of the state are loaned out and come in slowly and a great many schools already 
have their applications for such funds on file. An attempt has been made to 
sell bonds but without success. 

The schools will have to be closed if some definite relief cannot be guaran- 
teed soon. The teachers, of course, will not stay under present conditions. 
The local school board is unable to solve the problem, but is very eager to find 
a way out. 

The money stringency is general all over the country but is very much 
worse in the western part of North Dakota on account of low production for 
several years as stated above. 

Perhaps someone will say this is not typical. Fortunately, it is 
not entirely typical, but unfortunately, on the other hand, it is 
the last stage of a journey on which many a larger and more opulent 
community is well launched. New York City has been arguing 
about next year's budget, and the responsible officials of the city 
have repeatedly said that it is impossible to supply for the schools 
the funds said by the board of education to be indispensable. 
Chicago has a deficit in its school accounts of several millions of 
dollars and no sinking fund in sight with which to meet this deficit. 
Nor is this a temporary situation resulting from the war. The 
deficit is of long standing and has increased steadily for a number of 
years. 

The same story can be told of cities large and small all over the 
country. The post-war economic stress has greatly accelerated 
the climax, but we have for some time been steadily approaching 
the point where the people of this country cannot find in ordinary 
taxes adequate funds for schools. For about a generation the 
schools have been steadily absorbing a larger fraction of the public 
revenue, and they have been increasing at an enormous rate their 
demands for equipment and support of every type. 

The school deficits of the present day are not attributable in 
equal degree to the lower and higher schools. The higher schools 
are the ones which have shown the largest proportionate increase, 
and they are more expensive than the lower schools in every respect. 
The Bureau of Education reports that there were in attendance in 
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high schools, public and private, last year 2,000,000 students. 
This is more than six times as many as there were in 1890. In the 
same interval the general population of the country has not quite 
doubled, and elementary schools have increased in a ratio only 
slightly more than the general population. Between the years 
1909 and 1916 the number of teachers in public four-year high 
schools doubled, while the teachers in elementary schools increased 
somewhat less than 18 per cent. In short, the most notable 
expansion in public schools has been in the upper levels of the 
educational system. 

The end is not yet. American communities have set for them- 
selves the goal of a high-school education for every boy and girl. 
That this ideal is seriously entertained appears in the legislation 
adopted in many states providing for the payment of a student's 
tuition when the district does not provide a high school of its own. 
It appears also in the rural high schools which one encounters in 
traveling through many a sparsely settled rural district. It 
appears in the laws which are being passed in progressive states 
raising the age of compulsory schooling from fourteen to sixteen 
or eighteen. 

Let us see what a universal high-school education would mean 
in the way of costs. The state of California has just adopted by 
popular vote a provision which compels the payment by the state 
of $30 per capita for every child in elementary school or high 
school. The same measure provides that the local community 
must raise by taxation a sum not less than $30 for each pupil 
in the elementary school and not less than $60 for each pupil 
in the high school. These figures, let it be noted, are minimum 
figures. To be sure, California has long been one of the most 
progressive states in the support of schools, but it is fair to assume 
that what California regards as a minimum must ultimately be 
thought of as not too high for an average for the country as a whole. 
If the time should come when all pupils up to eighteen years of age 
are in school, and if the California figures are assumed as the 
ultimate averages, the total cost of education in this country will 
be not what it was last year, namely, one billion dollars, but one 
and three-quarters billions per annum. The cities which are now 
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unable to get on without a school deficit will have to find some way 
of greatly increasing their school revenues. 

Let us consider a concrete illustration. At the last meeting 
of the legislature of the state of Illinois a law was passed requiring 
every community to conduct by 1923 continuation classes or 
regular school classes for every child in the state up to the age of 
eighteen. It is estimated that this law will send to the high 
schools of the city of Chicago between 50,000 and 125,000 more 
pupils. There will certainly be no accommodations for any such 
additions to the registration. At present the city has twenty-two 
high schools, and they are practically full. The city is running 
behind several millions of dollars a year in its effort to maintain 
schools. When 1923 comes and the continuation-school law is in 
full operation, the people of the city will have to face the kind of 
question which under our system of education is certain to come up 
very shortly in every city and every state. 

Once more let it be repeated that the American people have 
entered on this enterprise of providing a free high-school education 
without any serious thought as to ultimate costs. They have 
passed through long years of fairly gratifying operation without 
being obliged to face the full bill of expenses which will attach 
to a completely organized system. It is only recently that the 
financial strain is beginning to tax the resources of communities. 
We are becoming aware of costs in a new way. There is some 
danger that we shall think of the whole problem of education as a 
matter of finance. It is true that financial support is essential 
and must be secured, but the real problem is a social problem. 
Are the American people really willing and able to carry their 
ambition for a universal free higher education to its consummation ? 

The experiment of higher education is not in question merely 
because it involves knotty financial problems; it is in question 
because no adequate provision is attempted in this country for 
the training of teachers. The country has been informed during 
the last year or two of the serious shortage of teachers. With 
characteristic American optimism our schools have made good 
the shortage by dropping standards to the level of the supply and 
trusting providence to see to it that no harm is done to our insti- 
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tutions and their students. There is practically no concern 
among the people at large about the grade of instruction which is 
tolerated in many of our high schools. Not long ago I heard a 
president of a normal school pointing out the desirability of accept- 
ing normal-school certificates as credentials for high-school teaching 
because there is no possibility of securing an adequate number of 
graduates of colleges. Most college graduates who go into teaching 
regard themselves as amply qualified without a day's thought or 
study devoted to preparation for the technical task of managing 
pupils or imparting instruction. This was true before the present 
shortage of teachers appeared. In the higher schools of Europe no 
teacher secures a position without rigorous special training; but 
with us there is no thought of impeding the progress of universal 
higher education by difficult demands made on the teaching staff. 
Even the most highly trained members of academic communities 
think of high-school teaching as simple enough for any college 
graduate. 

All this gives a true friend of the high school serious pause. 
We are engaged in one of the greatest social experiments that the 
world has every witnessed, the experiment of offering a free higher 
education to a whole people, and this difficult and delicate task is 
cheerfully turned over to novices. 

Is it any wonder that the quality of instruction in American 
high schools is, to say the least, uneven ? Is it any wonder that 
students who have studied Latin for four years cannot read Latin, 
that there is a prodigious failure in mathematics, and that English 
teachers frankly confess that there is only a meager mastery of the 
vernacular among their pupils ? The quality of American higher 
education, as well as its democratic spread over all the population, 
will have to be considered when we are estimating the success of 
the American experiment of universal higher education. 

Finally, there must be a frank recognition of the fact that the 
vast experiment of higher education has in recent years been 
getting out of hand because of a lack on the part of many students 
of appreciation of what their opportunity means. American boys 
and girls have come to think of the high school as their right. 
That it is beginning to tax the community's resources to the utmost, 
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that its organization calls for skill which the country cannot afford 
to give, never enters the mind of the average student. He or she 
looks on the high school as a part of his or her natural inheritance. 
The girl often attends as a matter of social course, and the boy 
attends because he is not yet ready to take up work of a serious 
kind. The great influx of students has swept into the high schools 
some students who have no serious intellectual interests and who 
have no expectation of cultivating any literary or" scientific pro- 
ficiency. Once in the high school, this great body of students 
thinks not at all of conserving public resources. 

The fact is that the ordinary American citizen has never 
realized that the high school is one of our most hazardous social 
experiments, and he has never taught his boy or girl to think of the 
high school as costly or as a privilege which no other civilization 
offers in like fashion to its youth. Recent years have made this 
ordinary citizen aware that something is impending, but he does 
not know what. He has been told that there is difficulty in 
securing teachers; he has heard much about costs; but all this 
discussion has seemed to him remote. It does not touch his boy 
or girl; it concerns a public institution with which he need not 
busy himself except when it annoys him. 

It is not to be wondered at that the ordinary citizen has been 
unaware of the real issues at stake because even professional 
educators have been discussing the symptoms of the case rather 
than its fundamental causes. Teachers have been talking about 
their salaries, and superintendents have been talking about the 
difficulties of staffing their schools. The public has come to 
believe that a suffering class of citizens is in need of public succor 
and that if this rescue fund is not contributed in the form of a 
bonus or increase in salary, there may be a strike which will greatly 
inconvenience the city's homes and possibly congest the streets 
with idle youth. 

What the American people need at this time is a new insight 
into the essentials of their democratic society. America has 
undertaken to set up a new social system. It has taken generations 
to bring about a partial disruption of European traditions. The 
traditions of that older form of society dictate that a part and only 
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a part of the people shall have a higher education. The older 
civilization has bequeathed to us also an industrial system which 
calls for a certain number of people who are to do the hard work of 
the world. This industrial system makes its distinctions among 
people in terms of leisure and wealth and consequent opportunity 
to take on a higher education. Our democracy still retains many 
of the older industrial institutions, but has said with regard to 
higher education, "This is a common good; this shall be made 
accessible to all. " This idea is beginning to penetrate the thinking 
of our new society. In recent years it has spread with astonishing 
celerity. Today we are forced to look at the consequences of our 
new theory. The high school is crowded with all kinds of pupils 
demanding their share in the new social order. The taxpayer 
finds that the industrial system is not ready to bear in its accustomed 
ways the cost of this new social order, and the public begins to be 
restless about an institution which it only vaguely understands. 

Is it not desirable that at this juncture there should be an effort 
to explain in terms that everybody can understand the essential 
difficulty in the situation and what it is that America is trying to 
achieve ? Certainly we have gone on blindly, aiming at a vague 
purpose long enough. There ought now to be a clearing of public 
vision. Either we must take our experiment seriously and conduct 
it with enthusiasm, or we must modify our ideal of a universal 
higher education. Either we must pay what it costs, accept the 
social consequences of this extreme democratic idea, and gain 
public support for higher standards, or we must frankly acknowl- 
edge failure. 

The decision which we are thus facing must be presented 
forcefully to our people. Who will be the spokesman? Up to 
this time there has been no one prepared to inform the country 
about the unique character of its system of higher education. The 
teachers of high schools, whom one naturally looks to for this 
service, have been for the most part unable to give information. 
They have been specialists in Latin or mathematics or chemistry. 
They could give information about Greece and Rome, about the 
properties of triangles and about the valence of oxygen, but they 
have had no broader view of the experiment in social democracy 
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than has the man on the street. Indeed, most high-school teachers 
have been unwilling to think of the high school except in terms 
of limited departmental or purely academic interests. The high 
school is a place where certain grades are accumulated and recorded, 
where pupils are classified as knowing this and that or failing to 
know. What it all means for the overthrow of traditional social 
distinctions has been only vaguely apprehended. 

The cure for the present situation is not easy to secure. It may 
be too hopeful to believe that Americans can be convinced of the 
gravity of the matter, even if they are told in plain terms. Perhaps 
we shall have to live on patiently until one after another of our 
institutions comes to a crisis. Perhaps we shall have to wreck 
some more of our hopes and waste more human life before we work 
out the experiment which we are blindly carrying forward. Perhaps 
it is futile to ask high-school officers to undertake the responsi- 
bility of adding to their other duties an exposition of the true pur- 
pose of a system of free high schools. If so, there may be an escape 
from complete despair. The high school has survived thus far 
and on the whole has broadened its scope in spite of general igno- 
rance of its full value to American life. Probably in the process 
of human evolution a way will appear to save that which is good in 
this institution, even if no one takes up the task of representing it. 
It is worth trying, however, to make the effort to interest high- 
school teachers and principals in a new branch of education, 
namely, the training of communities to understand how unique 
the American higher education is. 

There are two concrete suggestions which can be made in the 
direction indicated. First, there is the possibility of presenting in 
assembly talks to the high-school student body as vivid a statement 
as can be made of American ideals of education and American 
methods of realizing these ideals. Probably the most impressive 
way of presenting this material is to point out the contrast between 
American schools and those of other countries. This does not 
mean that there shall be boasting about our schools. Indeed, it 
is wholly undesirable to raise questions even of relative efficiency. 
The plain statement of the difference between our conceptions of 
popular education and the conceptions of other nations is sure to 
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stick in the minds of many a high-school student. An atmosphere 
of regard for the institution will thus begin to arise from thought 
about the institution and its essential nature. It would be a 
great service to the country if some skillful principal or teacher 
would prepare material of this type in form for use in high schools 
generally. Like material could advantageously be used with 
parent-teacher associations. Such associations are common enough 
to become useful channels for the dissemination of such information, 
and they are not uncommonly in need of items for their programs. 

Perhaps the suggestion that comparison with other countries 
be the main topic of discussion is not the most fruitful one which 
can be made. Will it not be possible, if such comparisons are not 
made the major topic of discussion, to take up such problems as 
the reasons why students leave high schools, the numbers that 
leave in successive years, and the numbers that come from the 
elementary schools? This recommendation may sound like a 
plea for the introduction of a course in the administration of high 
schools into the program of the high school itself. That is exactly 
what it is. The American people have in fact been conducting 
an institution about which they know little. Students have been 
taught in an institution which has never been expounded to them. 
This is a plea for an explanation to pupils and parents of the 
characteristics of the high school. The plea is not made in igno- 
rance of the fact that it is not in general thought of as quite the 
proper thing in this country to talk about our institutions. We 
are as a people disposed to take for granted much of our public 
life, where other nations take great pains to explain to their youth 
their traditions and practices. What is being recommended here 
is a frank full reversal of past practice and a constant, insistent, 
detailed discussion with all the people concerned of the institutional 
characteristics of the high school. 

The second concrete suggestion which is offered is less definite 
than the first and will require some trial and refinement in actual 
operation to make it usable. It is suggested that the privileges 
of the high school be steadily curtailed in the cases of all students 
who cannot be induced to make serious use of them. For example, 
if a student does not do his work well in four courses, let him be 
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reduced to three. If he does not do his work in three courses, 
let him be reduced to two. 

I am aware of one very serious difficulty in the execution of 
this program. There are a certain number of pupils in American 
high schools who would welcome as a luxury any administrative 
penalty which would reduce their attendance on classes. It 
would hardly be thought of at first as a serious punishment by 
such pupils to be reduced from four courses to three or even two. 
It would, however, shortly begin to penetrate the thinking of even 
the obtuse that there are serious drawbacks to a light program. 
The curtailment of the program would have to be courageously 
administered with an accompanying reduction of social and recrea- 
tional privileges. Possibly also the reduced program could be 
accompanied with demands for more recitations in the subjects 
taken. The virtue of such a series of steps is that students would 
begin to realize that education is free only in the sense that it is 
offered to those who are willing on their part to respond. 

The two suggestions which have been made do not deal pri- 
marily, it will be noted, with campaigns for more school revenue. 
They are suggestions aimed, first, at a spread of realization of the 
unique character of American opportunity. That more revenue is 
required for high schools is not overlooked in making these sug- 
gestions. It is, however, the belief of the present writer that the 
most effective way to get funds for higher education is to teach 
the American public about their institutions. The high school 
will be supported ultimately, if at all, only by a public which 
understands its worth. If the request for more funds is based on a 
whining demand for salaries or on any other partially valid plea, 
we may rest assured that support will be given grudgingly and 
inadequately. The high school will be pauperized, if it puts itself 
in a pauper's place. 

There are broader grounds also for the plea that the American 
public be educated to understand its high schools. These broader 
grounds are the same that have recently been urged for the intro- 
duction of courses in community life into all schools. It is not 
alone the high schools among the institutions of this country that 
have developed slowly and with defects for lack of popular intelli- 
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gence regarding their true meaning. It is not alone the high 
schools which would be benefited by clearer insights on the part 
of the people. Perhaps the teachers and administrators of high 
schools can be converted to the introduction of courses in com- 
munity life most easily by being persuaded to do something about 
expounding their own institution. 

It is a profound truth of social evolution that no institution 
can survive which does not provide for its own perpetuation. 
The state must prepare agencies for its protection. The church 
must insure its future by definite foresight and forward-looking 
policies. The family must establish by its own energy its place 
in the world. What has the high school, as such, done to care 
for its own development? The answer to this question is likely 
to make us pessimistic, or at least anxious. The future is likely 
to press home on the high school with increasing vividness the 
problems of sheer self-preservation. If the suggestions made 
are not the right ones, then it certainly behooves those who are 
interested in high schools to evolve others. One thing is sure — the 
future development of high schools will not be increasingly easier. 
The friction of high speed is just beginning to manifest itself. 
That optimist who thinks the victory of free higher education is 
won is seriously affected with myopia. 



